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BIOGRARHICIL  SKETCH. 

The  entry  of  Galusha  A.  Grow  into  political 
life  was  at  an  e  ventful  period  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Grave  questions  of  half  a  centu¬ 
ry’s  agitation  had  culminated  and  demand¬ 
ed  conclusive  settlement.  New  industrial 
questions  had  assumed  prominence  all  of 
which  finally  disrupted  the  old  political  par¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Grow  took  his  stand  from  the  first 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  the  interests  of 
the  laboring  classes  and  adhered  to  it  stead¬ 
fastly  to  the  end.  His  unwavering  devotion 
throughout  his  whole  Congressional  career  to 
the  passage  of  the  Homestead  Bill  has  endear¬ 
ed  his  name  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  every¬ 
where.  “Land  for  the  landless”  was  not 
with  him  a  political  catchword  with  which 
to  win  votes.  It  was  a  deep,  well  settled 
conviction  and  he  followed  it  with  an  ear¬ 
nestness  worthy  both  of  him  aod  it,  until  he 
saw  it  adopted  as  one  of  the  principles  of  a 
National  Party;  and  finally  under  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  that  party  he  saw  this,  his  early  con¬ 
viction,  become  a  fixed  fact  established  by 
Jaw,  and  bearing  his  own  signature  as  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Besides  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  industrious  poor  he  has  ever  been  the 
determined  and  unflinching  friend  of  uni¬ 
versal  freedom.  His  opp  junior  to  human 
bondage  was  a  natural  et  queues  to  his  dc- 
voiiou  to  free  homester  da.  Lie  has  alwa\s 
remembered  the  people — the  great  misses 
who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  wise  legis¬ 
lation  and  in  sound,  wholesome  government. 
In  the  entire  record  of  his  public  caretr  there 
cannot  be  found  a  blot  or  stain.  In  all  his 
public  and  official  acts  he  manifested  and 
lived  up  to  the  same  rule  of  purity,  honor, 
and  honesty  that  characterizj  his  private  life. 
His  name  will  be  recorded  in  history  among 
those  who  have  z  ralous'y  struggled  to  benefit 
and  improve  the  condition  ul  all  races  of 
men. 

Tne  following  biographical  ske'ch  u  taken 
from  the  History  of  Susquehanna  County,  (by 
Miss  Blackman,)  published  in  1872: 

“Galusha  A.  Grow  was  born  in  Ashford, 
now  Eastford,  Windham  county,  Coen.,  aud 
in  May  lS31,at  the  age  of  ten  years, came  from 
Voluntown  of  the  same  county,  to  Susque¬ 
hanna  county.  Pa.,  with  bis  widowed  motner, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grow.  Her  husband,  Mr. 


Joseph  Grow,  had  died  som9  years  previous, 
leaving  her  with  six  children — the  oldest  a 
daughter  but  fourteen  years  old,  and  the 
youngest  a  babe,  also  a  daughter  ;  her  four 
sons,  Edwin,  Frederick,  Samuel,  and  Galusha 
were  between  them  in  age,  in  the  order  of 
their  names  as  here  given. 

Mrs.  Grow  brought  to  Susquehanna  county 
only  her  oldest  sod,  the  youngest  daughter, 
and  Galusha.  She  bought  the  farm  in  Lenox 
formerly  owned  by  Solomon  Millard.  A  yoke 
of  oxen  and  one  cow  constituted  the  stock  on 
the  farm  that  year,  and  a  field  of  oats  and  a 
few  acres  of  corn  were  the  result  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  labors  of  Elwin  and  the  oxen  driven  by 
Galusha. 

The  pigeons  that  year  rested  on  Elk  Hill, 
and  were  destructive  to  the  farmers’  oats  and 
corn.  [The  Volunteer ,  published  at  Montrose 
at  that  lime,  said  :  “Nine  miles  in  length 
and  two  in  width — every  loot  of  which,  and 
almost  every  tree  and  branch  of  which  are 
occupied  by  pigeons.”]  As  Galusha  was 
then  too  young  to  work,  he  was  assigned  & 
post  upon  the  ridge  of  a  barn, which  then  stood 
between  the  cord-field  and  the  oats,  that  he 
might  with  two  small  sticks  rattle  upon  the 
roof  and  scare  away  the  pigions.  So  he  spent 
the  daj  s,  alter  the  corn  came  up  till  it  was 
too  large  for  the  pigeons  to  disturb.  He  was 
obliged  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning  and  to 
carry  his  dinner  with  him,  as  the  pigeons 
were  so  numerous  they  would  destroy  a 
whole  field  in  a  very  short  time.  Imagination 
sets  the  embryo  Speaker  of  CoDgres3  perched 
on  that  barn-roof  no  less  happy  and  no  less 
dignified— since  his  post  was  one  ol  essential 
service— than  in  the  p*lmy  days  when  he  oc¬ 
cupied  the  third  seat  in  the  nation. 

The  children  had  been  scattered  among 
relatives  after  the  death  of  their  father  until 
Mrs.  Grow’s  residence  at  Lenox;  but  here 
they  were  all  eventually  gathered  in  one 
family,  and  remained  such  for  years  after  at¬ 
taining  their  majority  aDd  engaging  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  motner  died  in  18G4,  and  i3  rem¬ 
embered  by  her  neighbors  as  a  woman  ot  un¬ 
common  worth,  aud  deserving  of  more  than 
ordinary  tribute. 

During  the  winter  ol  i.836’37,  and  that  of 
37'-’38,  Galusha  was  at  the  district  school. — 
There  was  then  occasionally  an  old-fashioned 
spelling-school— “choosing  sides”  between  the 
scholars  and  those  of  the  next  district.  Here 
too,  wben  be  was  cot  yet  fourteen  years  old, 
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took  an  active  part  in  tko  Debating  Socie¬ 
ty,  which  waa  held  alternately  in  each  of 
those  districts,  for  which  he  prepared  himself 
on  his  walks  twice  a  day  to  and  from  fodder¬ 
ing  cattle,  about  one  mile  from  the  house. 

Assisting  his  brother  iu  the  small  country 
store  originally  established  by  Mrs.  Orow’s 
energy,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Glenwood 
post-office,  and  accompanying  him  in  the 
spring  in  ratting  lumber  down  tlio  Susque¬ 
hanna  to  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  Galusha  found 
occupation  for  seasons  when  not  in  school 
until  he  entered  FraDklin  Academy  at  Har¬ 
ford,  in  the  spring  of  1838.  He  and  his  youn¬ 
ger  sister  Elizabeth  (atterward  the  wifo  of 
Hon.  J.  Everett  Streeter)  then  had  rooms  a 
mile  from  the  Academy  at  Mrs.  Farrai’s, 
where  they  boarded  themselves,  but  the  win¬ 
ter  following,  his  sister  not  being  with  him, 
he  roomed  in  the  Institution,  and  boarded  as 
one  of  a  club,  with  Mrs.  Walker,  mother  of 
the  present  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Preston  Richardson  waa  then  Principal, 
but  at  his  death,  soon  after,  the  Rev.  Willard 
Richardson  succeeded  him,  and  was  Mr. 
Grow’s  teacher  until  he  left,  in  1840,  for  Am- 
herjt  College.  His  first  political  speech  was 
made  in  his  senior  year  at  Amherst,  in  1844. 
He  graduated  as  stated  in  the  “Men  of  Our 
Day,”  with  high  honors  in  his  class,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  being  a  ready  debator,  and 
a  fine  extemporaneous  speaker.  He  com¬ 
menced  studying  law  with  Hon.  F.  B.  Street¬ 
er  in  the  winter  of  1845,  and  wa3  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Susquehanna  county  April  19lh, 
1847. 

He  was  a  law  partner  of  Hon.  David  Wil- 
mot  at  Towanda,  1848-49;  but  his  health 
then  demanding  a  resort  to  out-door  pursuits, 
he  spent  some  time  in  surveying,  peeling 
bark,  working  on  the  farm,  etc.  In  the  fall 
of  1850  he  received  the  unanimous  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  State  Legislature  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  of  the  county,  which  he 
declined. 

The  same  season  the  lion.  David  Wilmot 
withdrew  as  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
12th  District,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  Free  Soil  party  would  support  Mr.  Grow, 
hitherto  unknown  outside  of  the  county. — 
The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Grow, 
just  one  week  after  his  nomination,  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  1204  over  the  Whig  candidate,  John 
O.  Adams,  ot  Bradford.  He  took  his  seat  in 
December,  1851,  at  the  time  but  27  years  old 
— the  youngest  member  of  Congress. 

In  1852  his  majority  was  7509,  at  the  next 
election  the  vole  of  uis  district  was  unani- 
meus,  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill. 

From  the  date  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  Mr.  Grow  severed  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Democratic  part3r ;  still  he  con 
tinued  tp  represent  iho  Wilmot  District  until 
the  4:h  ol  March,  1803.  But  his  defeat  at 
the  election  the  previous  fall  was  owing  to 
the  Congressional  apportionment  which  unit¬ 
ed  Susquehanna  county  with  Luzerne,  thus 
giving  a  preponderate  Democratic  vote. 


Mr.  Grow’a  “maiden  speech”  in  Congress 
waa  reported  as  among  the  ablest  speeches 
in  behalf  of  the  Homestead  Bill— a  measure 
ho  persistently  brought  forward  every  Con¬ 
gress  for  ten  years,  when  he  had  at  last  the 
satisfaction  of  signing  the  law  as  Speaker  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  passage-at-arms  with  Keitt,  of  South 
Carolina,  is  yet  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many, 
as  a  timely  and  appropriate  answer  to  former 
Southern  insolence. 

July  4th,  1801,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  “at  the 
close  of  his  term  received  a  unanimous  vote 
of  thanks,  which  was  the  first  unanimous 
vote  that  had  been  given  by  that  body  to  any 
Speaker  in  many  years.” 

He  was  drafted  under  the  first  draft,  and 
although  exempted  by  the  board  ot  examina¬ 
tion  as  unfit  for  military  duty,  he  still  fur¬ 
nished  a  substitute. 

In  1808  he  was  Chairman  of  tho  State 
Central  Republican  Committee,  during  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Gen.  Grant. 

JNo  man  of  Susquehanna  county  has  ever 
been  so  widely  known  to  statesmen  at  home 
and  abroad ;  nor  is  it  probable  that,  very 
soon,  any  combination  cf  circumstances  will 
place  another  of  cur  citizens  more  promin¬ 
ently  before  the  public.” 

The  author  ot  ‘Men  of  our  Day,’  a  book 
published  just  after  Mr.  Grow  left  Congress 
sums  up  a  notice  of  him  with  the  following  : 
“Mr.  Grow’s  public  career, as  will  be  seen, has 
been  prominently  marked  by  his  persistent 
advocacy  of  free  homebteads,  free  territory, 
human  freedom,  cheap  postage,  and  indeed 
every  measure  by  whicu  the  people  were  to 
be  made  wiser,  better,  and  happier.  It  is  a 
record  ol  which  any  j  uolic  man  might  well 
be  proud;  a  iu.orJ  peculiarly  befitting  one 
who,  brought  up  a  farmer’s  boy,  has  never 
forgotten  or  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the  in¬ 
terests  which  the  working  men  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  have  upon  his  success.  Though  vouDg  in 
years,  and  far  lrom  robust  in  health,  and  with 
no  advantitious  aid  from  wealth  or  family 
influence  he  has  already  achieved  a  national 
reputation.” 

His  twelve  year3  of  Congressional  service 
extended  through  a  most  important  period  ot 
the  Republic.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  election  ot  Banks  Speaker,  the 
Kansas  troubles,  Lecompton  Bill,  the  Home¬ 
stead  Bill,  the  Pacific  Railroad,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  Fremont  and  Lincoln  campaigns.— 
Through  It  all  he  opposed  strongly  and  per¬ 
sistently  any  and  all  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  except  in  homesteads  for  the  actual 
settler.- 

In  ail  the  exciiiog  discussions  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  since  1850  he  has  taken  an  active  and 
influential  part,  especially  in  those  relating 
to  the  extention  or  perpetuity  of  slavery. 

In  18'»9,  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  de¬ 
feating  the  attempt  of  the  Senate  to  increase 
the  rates  of  postage  from  three  to  five  and 
ten  cents  on  letters  and  double  the  old  rates 
on  printed  matter. 
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In  1855  he  spent  six  months  in  Europe,  and 
most  of  the  summer  of  1857  in  the  Western 
Territories.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  National  Hotel  poisoning  in  1857,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered. 

Mr.  Grow  left  Congress  March  4th,  1863,  in 
feeble  health,  with  a  nervous  system  almost 
prostrated  from  the  severe  labor  and  long 
strain  of  his  twelve  years  service  in  Congress 
during  the  most  exciting  and  eventful  period 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
gain  health,  and  if  possible  cure  a  disease  of 
the  throat  contracted  in  too  much  out  door 
speaking  at  political  meetings,  he  went  to 
Texas  in  the  fall  of  1871,  and  staid  there  as 
President  of  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Railway  until  the  spring  of  1875. 

During  the  four  years  he  was  in  Texas  he 
neither  voted  nor  took  any  part  in  its  politics, 
but  on  his  return  he  entered  actively  into  the 
canvass  for  the  election  of  Hartranft  in  the 
fall  of  1875,  and  for  Hayes  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  of  1876,  not  only  in  this  state  but 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York. 

In  the  language  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  1875,  in  commenting  on  the  representative 
men  of  the  country,  “Mr.  Grow  represents  a 
class  of  public  men  that  has  almost  become 
extinct — men  of  strong  moral  sense  and  con¬ 
victions,  unselfish  purposes,  and  a  patriotism 
which  overrules  all  considerations  of  personal 
interest  or  partizan  expediency.  The  long 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  natur¬ 
ally  carried  him  to  the  front  in  the  Republi¬ 
can  party.  And  when  the  war  brought  the 
controversy  to  a  close  he  withdrew  from  the 
arena  of  active  politics  [with  greatly  impair¬ 
ed  health],  and  has  ever  since  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  care  of  his  private  business. 

- ♦  — - - 

EXTRACTS  FROM  SPEECHES. 


Remarks  on  Resolution  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  invite  Kossuth  to  the  floor 
of  he  House  of  Representatives,  December 
31, 1851. 

*  *  *  In  what  way  would  you  have  an 
apostle  of  Liberty,  appeal  for  the  sympathy 
and  aid  of  a  people  whose  country  has  drank 
the  lite  blood,  not  only  of  its  own  martyrs, 
tut  of  the  martyrs  of  every  clime? 

Is  it  “impudent”  for  a  man  just  escaped 
from  Austrian  dimgeons  and  Turkish  exile  to 
stand  in  the  face  ot  nations  and  advocate  the 
conscious  rights  of  man  ?  Is  it  “impudent” 
for  the  representative  of  a  brave  people  to 
present  the  claims  of  his  Father-land  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  decendentsof  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  Jefferson, — to  make  his  appeal 
in  behalf  of  bleeding  humanity  to  a  people 
whose  every  battle-field  in  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  war  of  Independence  is  red  with  the 
blood  of  foreigners — to  a  country  that  in  the 
hour  of  its  peril,  received  the  aid  of  a  La 
Fayette,  a  De  Kalbe,  and  Kosciusko,  and 
whose  soil  still  holds  the  ashes  of  Pulaski 
and  Steuben  ? 

MR.  McMULLEN.  [Interrupting]  His 


impudence  is  in  attempting  to  destroy  the 
teachings  of  Washington. 

MR.  GROW.  Devoutly,  as  we  turn  to  the 
teachings  of  that  greatest  of  mortals,  and 
Heaven  grant  the  day  may  never  come  when 
it  shall  be  otherwise  with  Americans,  still  the 
institutions,  opinions,  and  men,  both  living 
and  dead,  of  this  country,  as  of  all  others, 
are  proper  and  open  subjects  of  manly  dis¬ 
cussion.  Freedom  of  opinion  and  expression 
on  any  and  all  subjects,  is  the  right  of  a  free¬ 
man  under  a  free  government. 

Is  it  the  legacy  of  wisdom  and  humanity 
bequeathed  by  Washington  and  his  co-patri- 
ates,  that  American  freemen  must  forever  in 
silence,  be  pierced  with  the  shrieks  of  liberty 
as  her  votaries  fall  ? 

Let  us  welcome  to  cur  shores,  and  to  the 
htearts  of  our  countrymen,  the  exile  driven 
by  oppression  and  wrong  from  the  fireside  of 
his  fathers. 


From  speech— on  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 

Bill,  May  10, 1854. 

•  •  *  *  When  th9  buffalo  shall 

flee  from  the  plains  of  Nebraska  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  white  man,  the  hunting  ground 
of  the  Indian  will  then  scarcely  exist  save  in 
the  land  of  the  “Great  Spirit.”  It  will  be  but 
a  few  years,  at  best,  before  the  civilization  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  regenerated  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Eastern  Asia,  commingling  cn  the 
crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  blot  for¬ 
ever  from  the  generations  of  living  men  the 
last  representative  ot  the  Indian  race.  True, 
he  must  give  way  to  an  advancing  civilation, 
and  the  forms  of  savage  life  must  yield  to  its 
necessities.  Extinction,  some  day,  is  there¬ 
fore  his  inevitable  doom.  Destiny  has  stamped 
it  on  the  annals  of  his  race,  and  time  is  fast 
fulfilling  the  decree.  But  is  it  a  wise  and  hu¬ 
mane  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
needlessly  to  hasten  it  accomplishment  ?  *  * 

But  in  this  case  we  are  called  on  for  posi¬ 
tive  legislative  action — by  our  votes — to  open 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery  a  vast  empire 
from  which  it  is  excluded  by  positive  law. — 
Not  satisfied  with  the  settlement  made  in 
1850,  by  which  the  North  agreed  to  waive  the 
exercise  of  what  it  regarded  as  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  you  now  ask  us  by  our  votes  to 
permit  slavery  to  go  into  territory  from 
which  it  is  excluded  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
My  answer  to  such  a  proposition  is  in  the 
language  of  your  own  immortal  Clay  : 

“I  will  never  vote,  and  no  human  power  will 
ever  make  me  vote,  to  spread  slavery  over  terri¬ 
tory  where  it  does  not  now  exist.” 

And  I  might  add  the  not  less  emphatic 
language  of  his  equally  illustrious  compeer, 
the  veteran  Senator  of  Missouri,  [M.r.  Ben¬ 
ton,]  who  to-day  honors  his  constituents  with 
a  seat  oa  this  floor.  It  was  the  almost  dying 
declaration  of  the  one,  and  having  lived  as  a 
sentiment  for  more  than  half  a  century  in 
the  bosom  of  the  other,  it  will,  without  doubt, 
continue  among  the  legacies  he  will  bequeath 
to  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  him. 

*  *  *  I  would  say  in  all  kindness  to 
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he  representatives  of  the  South  on  this  floor 
that  when  by  your  own  deliberate  act  you 
have  violated  a  compact  ot  Irocdom,  entered 
into  in  good  faith  by  your  lathers  an  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  conflicting  interests,  observed  by 
them  while  living,  and  maintained  as  such  by 
all  sections  of  the  Union  for  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century,  you  will  have  destroyed 
the  last  breakwater  that  stands  between  you 
and  the  surges  ol  Northern  Abolitionims ;  and, 
having  thereby  ingulfed  your  lriends,  you 
must  thou  be  content  to  bare  your  «wn  bosems 
to  its  heaving  billows.  *  * 


From  speech—  on  Man’s  Right  to  the  Soil, 

March  30,  1872  : 

*  *  *  The  fan(]amentftl  rights  of  man 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  Life  and 
Happiness.  The  first  is  the  gilt  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  may  be  bestowed  at  his  pleasure  ; 
but  it  is  not  consistent  with  his  character  lor 
benevolence,  that  it  should  be  bestowed  for 
any  other  purpose  than  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
that  we  call  happiness.  Therefore,  whatever 
nature  has  provided  for  preserving  the  one, 
or  promoting  the  other,  belongs  alike  to  the 
whole  race.  *  *  *  The  only  true 

foundation  ol  any  right  to  property  is  man’s 
labor.  That  is  property,  and  that  alone 
which  the  labor  ot  man  has  made  such.  What 
right,  then,  can  the  Government  have  in  the 
soil  ot  a  wild  and  uncultivated  wilderness  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  to  which  not  a  day  nor 
hour’s  labor  has  been  applied,  to  make  it 
more  productive, and  answer  the  end  for  which 
it  was  created,  the  support  and  happiness  of 
the  race?  *  *  Why  has  this  claim  of 

man  to  monopolize  any  ol  the  gifts  of  God 
to  man  been  confined,  by  legal  codes,  to  the 
soil  alone?  Is  there  any  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  a  right  which,  having  its  origin  in 
feudal  times — under  a  system  that  regarded 
man  but  as  an  appendage  of  the  soil  that  he 
tilled,  and  whose  life,  liberty,  and  happiness 
were  but  means  of  increasing  the  pleasures, 
pampering  the  passions  and  appetites  of  his 
lieged  lord — and,  having  once  found  a  place 
in  the  books,  it  has  been  retained  by  the  rev¬ 
erence  which  man  is  wont  to  pay  to  the  past 
and  to  time-honored  precedents,  The  human 
mind  is  so  constituted,  that  it  is  prone  to  re¬ 
gard  as  right  what  has  come  down  to  us  ap¬ 
proved  by  long  usage  and  hallowed  by  grey 
age.  It  is  a  claim  that  had  its  origin  with 
the  kindred  idea  that  royal  blood  flows  only 
in  the  veins  ol  an  exclusive  lew,  whose  souls 
are  more  etherial,  because  bom  amid  the 
glitter  ot  court,  and  cradeled  amid  the  pomp 
of  lords  and  courtiers ;  and  therefore  they 
are  to  be  installed  as  rulers  and  law-givers 
of  the  race.  *  *  *  *  * 

Is  it  not  time  to  sweep  from  the  statue-book 
its  still  lingering  relics  of  feudalism  ?  blot  out 
the  principles  ingrafted  upon  it  by  the  nar¬ 
row-minded  policy  of  other  times,  and  adapt 
the  legislation  of  the  country  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  to  the  true  ideas  of  man’s  rights 
aDd  relations  to  his  government?  *  * 

Richts,  it  is  true,  are  not  necessary  to  man’s 


enjoyment ;  but  the  means  to  prevent  starva¬ 
tion  are.  Nor  is  a  splendid  palace  necessary 
to  his  real  happiness ;  but  a  shelter  against 
the  storm  and  winter’s  blast  is. 

If  you  would  lead  the  erring  back  lrom  the 
paths  of  vice  and  crime  to  virtue  and  to  hon¬ 
or,  give  him  a  home — give  him  a  hearthstone, 
And  he  will  surround  it  wiih  household  gods, 
li  you  would  make  men  wiser  and  belter, 
relieve  the  almshouse,  clcae  the  doors  of  the 
penitentiary,  and  break  in  pieces  the  gallows 
— purify  the  influences  of  the  domestic  fire¬ 
side.  For  that  is  the  school  in  which  human 
character  is  formed,  and  there  its  destiny  is 
shaped  ;  there  the  soul  receives  its  first  im¬ 
press,  and  man  his  first  lesson,  and  they  go 
with  him  for  weal  or  for  woe  through  life. — 
For  purifying  the  sentiments,  elevating  the 
thoughts,  and  developing  the  noblest  impul¬ 
ses  of  man’s  nature,  the  influences  of  a  moral 
fireside  and  agricultural  lile  are  the  noblest 
and  the  best.  *  *  *  * 

But  in  a  new  count!}'  the  first  and  most 
important  labor,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  to 
be  performed,  is  to  subdue  the  forest,  and  con¬ 
vert  the  lair  of  the  wild  beast  into  a  home 
for  civilized  man.  This  is  the  labor  of  the 
pioneer  settler.  His  achievements,  if  not 
equally  brilliant  with  those  of  the  plumed 
warrior,  are  equally,  if  Dot  mere,  lasting. — 
His  lile,  if  not  at  times  exposed  to  eo  great 
a  bszard,  is  still  one  ot  equal  danger  and 
of  death.  It  is  a  life  of  toil  and  adventure, 
spent  upon  one  continued  battle-field,  unlike 
that,  however,  on  which  martial  hosts  con¬ 
tend — for  there  the  struggle  is  short  and  ex¬ 
pected,  and  the  victim  strikes  not  alone, 
while  the  highest  meed  of  ambition  crowns 
the  victor.  Notsowith  the  hardy  pioneer. 
He  is  oft  called  upon  to  meet  death  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  fearful  odds,  while  no  herald  will  tell 
to  the  world  of  the  unequal  combat.  Startled 
at  the  midnight  hour  by  the  war-whoop,  he 
wakes  from  his  dreams  to  behold  his  cottage 
in  flames  ;  the  sharer  of  his  joys  and  sorrows 
with  perhaps  a  tender  infant,  hurled,  with 
rude  hands,  to  the  distant  council  fire.  Still 
he  presses  on  into  the  wilderness,  snathing 
new  areas  lrom  the  wild  beast,  and  bequeath¬ 
ing  them  a  legacy  to  civilized  mao.  And  all 
he  asks  of  his  country  and  his  Government  is, 
to  protect  him  against  the  cupidity  of  soulless 
capital,  and  the  iron  grasp  ot  the  speculator. 
Upon  his  wild  battle  field  these  are  the  only 
lues  that  his  own  stern  heart  and  right  arm 
cannot  vanquish.  * 

From  speech — on  the  Homes'ead  13.11, 

February  21, 18o4 : 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  homes  and  firesides  to  defend,  the  arms 
and  hearts  of  an  independent  yeomanry  are 
a  surer  and  more  impregnable  defense  than 
battlement,  wall,  or  tower.  Man,  in  defense 
of  his  hearth-stone,  is  never  eeqaered  save 
with  his  lile.  In  such  a  struggle,  every  pass 
becomes  a  Thermopylae,  every  plain  a  Mara¬ 
thon.  . 

Wherever  Freedom  has  unfurled  her  banner 
the  men  who  have  rallied  arouod  to  sustain 
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and  uphold  it,  have  come  from  the  workshop 
and  the  field,  where,  inured  to  heat  and  to 
cold,  and  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  they  have  acquired  the  hardihood  nec¬ 
essary  to  endure  the  trials  and  privations  of 
the  camp.  An  independent  yeomanry,  scat¬ 
tered  over  our  vast  domain,  is  the  best  and 
surest  guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  our 
liberties;  for  their  arms  sre  the  citadel  of  a 
nation’s  power,  their  hearts  the  bulwarks  of 

liberty. . 

The  first  step  in  the  decline  of  empires  is 
the  neglect  of  their  agricultural  interest,  and 
with  its  decay  crumbles  national  power.  It 
is  the  great  fact  stamped  on  all  the  ruins  that 
strew  the  pathway  of  civilization.  Agricul¬ 
ture  was  the  wealth,  the  delight,  and  glory  of 
the  early  Romans,  and  almost  the  only  manu¬ 
al  labor  deemed  honorable  for  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen  to  perform.  Cato  was  not  only  a  scienti¬ 
fic  but  a  practical  farmer;  and  Cincinoatus 
was  called  from  the  plow  to  save  his  country 
from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarian.  It  was 
the  pursuit  held  in  honorable  estimation  by 
all  clasees  of  the  State.  Italy  was  then  cne 
of  the  most  fruitful  agricultural  countries  in 
the  world.  But  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
came  its  concentration,  and  the  abc-.orption  of 
the  land  into  large  estates;  hd!  its  tillage 
wa3  consequently,  confined,  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly,  to  tenants  aod  elaves,  while  the  wealthy 
proprietors  reveled  in  extravsganco  in  the 

cities,  or  at  their  country  villas. . 

The  soil  under  such  treatment  being  constant¬ 
ly  impoverished,  at  length  becamj  sterile  and 
unproductive,  and  poverty  and  want  covered 
the  agricultural  districts,  while  extravagance 
rioted  in  the  palaces  of  the  ricb.tid,  enfeebled 
by  luxury,  and  worn  out  by  excesses,  Italy  is 
overrun  by  rude  warriors,  and  the  Seven 
Hills  tall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Goth  and  Van¬ 
dal.  The  counteracting  influence  to  this  de¬ 
cay  was  the  laws  of  her  Gracchi,  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  distribute  her  public  lands  among 
the  landless  of  the  nation.  And  had  that 
policy  been  adopted,  her  ancient  Campania, 
instead  of  being  now  known  as  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  would  have  continued  the  garden  of 
the  world,  and  the  star  of  her  empire  might 
have  waved  in  triumph  long  after  the  ivy 
twined  her  broken  columns.  Toe  Italian  Ri- 
pnblics,  that  rose  Ire  m  the  ruins  cf  the  em¬ 
pire,  flourished  lor  a  day;  but  they,  too,  fell 
with  the  neglect  and  decay  of  rgrieulture.  It 
is  the  great  interest  upon  which  a  nation  must 
rely  in  the  hour  of  its  peril,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  most  sedulously  cared  lor  in  the 
day  of  its  prosperity.  While  the  population 
of  a  country  are  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
which  they  till,  they  nave  an  interest  to  sur¬ 
round  their  firesides  with  comlorr,  and  make 
their  homes  happy  —  the  great  incentive 
to  industry,  frugality,  and  sobriety.  It  is 
such  habits  aloae  that  give  security  to  a 
government,  aDd  form  the  real  elements  of  na¬ 
tional  greatness  and  power.  •  •  •  •  The 
miseries  and  woes  that  slfl'ct  man  in  the 
Old  World  from  dense  population  may  one 
day  fall  upon  this.  That  day,  of  course,  is  far 
distant,  and  I  trust  in  God  it  may  never 


come  ;  but  it  behooves  the  American  legisla¬ 
tor  to  look  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  past.  While  the  Republic  is  but 
in  the  infancy  of  its  existence,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  twilight  of  its  day,  let  us  establish  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  will  counteract,  so  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  these  vast  evils  that  ever  attend  an 
advancing  civilization. 

Let  this  vast  domain,  then,  be  set  apart, 
and  consecrated  forever  as  a  patrimony  to  the 
sons  of  toil ;  and  if  the  sales  must  continue, 
let  them  at  least  be  confined  to  the  actual 
settler,  and  close  the  land  office  forever 
against  the  speculator,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  capital  of  the  country  seeking  that  kind 
of  investment,  from  absorbing  the  hard  earn¬ 
ings  of  labor,  without  rendering  an  equival¬ 
ent.  While  the  labor  is  crushed  by  this  sys¬ 
tem  established  by  the  Government,  which 
abstracts  so  large  an  amount  from  his  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  benefit  of  the  speculator,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  all  the  other  disadvantages  that  ever 
beset  the  unequal  struggle  between  the  bones 
and  sinews  ot  men  and  dollars  and  Cents, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  misery  and  want  so 
often  sit  at  his  fireside,  and  penury  and  sor¬ 
row  surround  his  deathbed  ?  *  • 

Bat  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Dent] 
is  in  favor  of  the  most  liberal  bounty  lanu 
laws  for  the  soldier.  He  and  many  others 
who  oppose  tfcte  bill,  are  ready,  in  ail  cases, 

to  vote  bounties. . 

The  truest  heroism  is  not  alaways  found  in 
the  night-watch  and  forlorn  hope  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  ;  but  in  the  garret,  the  worksaop,  the 
by-lanes  of  toil,  and  the  wilderness  home. 

•  *  •  •  Industry  in  rag3,  and  labor 
weighed  down  by  poverty,  working  day  by 
day,  lace  to  face  with  death,  yet  keeping  uu 
stained  hands;  womanly  honor  fighting  with 
hunger  and  crushed  by  despair,  yet  keeping 
its  heart  uasuliied  ;  infancy,  born  in  squalid 
vice  and  cradled  in  ghastly  crime,  yet  in 
manhood  asserting  the  dignity  of  its  nature. 
In  these  achievements,  on  the  obscure  battle¬ 
field  of  every  day  life,  is  exhibited  the  manly 
courage  aDd  fortitude  that  crowns  the  hero  of 
tne  tented  field.  But  as  the  plummed  war¬ 
rior,  mounted  ou  his  charger,  is  conspicuous 
upon  the  battle  field  above  the  unpretending 
private  in  the  ranks,  so  these  obscure  soldiers 
o:  civilization  are  passed  by  as  unheeded 
while  iiving,  as  are  their  graves  when  dead. 

From  cpeecii— on  Admission  of  Kansas  as 

a  8tate,(ju9t  after  Brooks’s  assault  on  Sum¬ 
ner)  June  30,  1856 : 

•  •  *  *  Tyranny  and  wrong  rule  with 
brute  force  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  Un- 
ioD,  8nd  violence  reigns  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
Republic.  In  the  one,  mob-law  silences  with 
the  revolver  the  voice  of  justice  pleading  for 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  In  the  other, 
the  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  are 
viola- ed,  and  reason  and  free  speech  are  sup¬ 
planted  by  the  bludgeon;  and,  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  nation  men  stand  up  to  vin¬ 
dicate  and  justify  both.  Well  may  the  pat¬ 
riot  tremble  for  the  future  of  his  country 
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^hen  he  looks  upon  this  picture  and  then 
l,pon  that. . 

The  wrongs  of  Kansas  date  from  the  day 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed.  On 
the  heads  of  its  repealers  rest  the  blood  shed 
in  Kansas,  and  the  wrongs  and  the  outrages 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  it.  The  repeal 
was  lor  the  purpose  ot  making  Kansas  a 
slave  State.  Jt  was  a  conspiracy  againat 
Freedom  lrom  the  start;  and  it  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  with  violence  and  brute  force. — 
Without  the  repeal,  Slavcrv  could  never  have 
gone  there.  Without  it,  Kansas  would  have 
been  saved  from  civil  war,  and  the  repose  aod 
harmony  of  the  Republic  would  have  contin¬ 
ued  undisturbed.  On  the  heads,  then,  of  the 
repealers  rests  the  responsibility  for  all  these 
troubles.  Strife,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed  are 
the  first  fruits  of  that  act,  and  the  second  seal 
is  not  yet  opened. 

Were  there  no  precedent  for  the  admission 
ot  a  State  under  like  circumstances,  those 
surrounding  this  case  would  of  themselves, 
be  sufficient  to  establish  one.  Truth,  justice, 
and  humanity, need  no  precedents ;  they  make 
them.  It  is  old  abuses  and  time-sanctioned 
wrongs  that  entrench  themselves  behind  for¬ 
mulas.  ..... 

If  you  would  calm  the  spirits  you  have  fren¬ 
zied,  heal  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted  up¬ 
on  the  country,  and  restore  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  to  the  Republic, admit  Kansas  as  a  state 
with  her  free  Constitution.  And  if  you  would 
end  this  sectional  strife  forever,  return  to  the 
example  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and 
cea9e  your  efforts  to  propogate  slavery  under 
the  protcctian  of  the  flag  of  our  country,  and 
desist  lrom  the  attempt  to  nationalize  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  human  bondage. 


From  speecii— on  “Free  Homes  for  Free 

Men,”  February  29, 18C0 : 

•  •  •  •  • 

What  justice  can  there  be  in  the  legislation 
of  a  country  by  which  the  earnings  of  its  la¬ 
bor  are  abstracted  tor  any  purpose  without 
returning  an  equivalent  ? 

In  order  to  secure  to  labor  its  earnings,  so 
far  as  is  possible,  by  legislative  action,  and  to 
strengthen  the  elements  of  national  greatness 
and  power,  why  should  not  the  legislation  of 
the  country  be  so  changed  as  to  prevent  for 
the  luture  the  evils  of  land  monopoly,  by  set¬ 
ting  apstt  the  vast  and  unoccupied  Territories 
of  the  Union,  and  consecrating  them  forever, 
in  free  homes  for  free  men  ? 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  a  ques¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  GROW.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MAYNARD.  It  is  this  :  whether  he 
is  in  favor,  or  otherwise,  of  allowing  the  old 
soldier  or  his  assignee  to  locate  his  land  war¬ 
rant  on  the  public  domain — 

Mr.  GROW.  I  would  provide  in  our  land 
policy  for  securing  homesteads  to  actual  set¬ 
tlers,  and  whatever  bounties  the  Government 
should  grant  to  the  old  soldier  I  would  have 
made  iii  money,  and  not  in  laud  warrants, 
which  are  bought  in  meet  cases  by  the  specu¬ 


lator,  as  an  easier  and  cheaper  mode  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  public  lands.  So  they  only  fa- 
ciliate  land  monopoly.  The  men  who  go 
forth  at  the  call  ot  their  country  to  uphold 
its  standard  and  vindicate  its  honor,  are  de¬ 
serving,  it  is  true,  of  a  more  substantial  re¬ 
ward  than  tears  to  the  dead  and  thanks  to 
the  living;  but  there  are  soldiers  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  war,  and  though  no  waving 
plume  beckons  them  on  to  glory  or  to  death, 
their  dying  scene  is  oft  a  crimson  one.  They 
fall  leading  the  van  of  civilization  along  un¬ 
trodden  paths,  and  are  buried  in  the  dust  of 
its  advancing  columns.  No  monument 
marks  tho  scene  of  deadly  strife;  no  stone 
their  resting  place;  the  winds  sighing  through 
the  branches  of  the  forest  alone  sing  their  re¬ 
quiem.  Yet  they  are  the  meritorious  men  of 
tne  Republic — the  men  who  give  it  strength 
in  war,  and  glory  in  peace.  The  achieve¬ 
ments  of  our  pioneer  army,  from  the  day 
they  first  drove  back  the  Indian  tribes  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  present  hour, 
have  been  the  achievements  of  science  and 
civilization  over  the  elements,  the  wilderness, 
and  the  savage. 

If  rewards  or  bounties  are  to  be  granted 
for  true  heroism  in  the  progress  of  the  race, 
none  is  more  deserving  than  the  pioneer  who 
expels  the  savage  and  the  wild  beast,  and 
opens  in  the  wilderness  a  home  for  science 
and  a  pathway  for  civilization. 

“Peace  hath  her  victories 

No  leas  renowned  than  war. 

The  paths  ot  glory  do  longer  lead  over 
smoking  towns  and  crimsoned  fields,  but 
along  the  lanes  and  by-ways  of  human  misery 
and  woe,  where  the  bones  aDd  sinews  of  men 
are  struggling  with  the  elements,  with  the 
unrelenting  obstacles  ot  Dature,  and  the  not 
less  unmerciful  obstacles  of  a  false  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  noblest  achievement  in  this  world’s 
pilgrimage  is  to  raise  the  fallen  from  their 
degredation,  soothe  the  broken-hearted,  dry 
the  tears  of  woe,  and  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  in  their  pathway  to  the 
tomb. . 

The  real  wealth  of  a  country  consists  not 
in  the  sums  of  money  paid  into  its  treasury, 
but  in  its  flocks,  herds,  and  cultivated  fields. 
Nor  does  its  real  strength  consist  in  fleets  and 
armies,  but  in  the  bones  and  sinews  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  yeomanry  and  the  comfort  ot  its 
laboring  classes.  Its  real  glory  cosists  not  in 
the  splendid  palace,  lofty  spire,  or  towering 
dome ;  but  in  the  intelligence,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  fireside  ot  its  citizens.  That 
country  is  greatest,  and  most  glorious,  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  number  of  happy 
firesides.  ..... 

National  disasters  are  not  the  growth  ot  a 
day,  but  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  injustice 
and  wrong.  The  seeds  planted  by  false,  per¬ 
nicious  legislation,  often  require  ages  to  ger¬ 
minate  and  ripen  into  their  harvests  of  ruin 
and  death.  The  most  pernicious  of  all  the 
baleful  seeds  of  national  existence,  is  a  policy 
that  degrades  its  labor.  Whenever  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  becomes  dishonorable,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  confined  to  those  who  have  no  in- 


terest  in  the  soil  they  till;  and  when  the 
laborer  ceases  to  have  any  interest  in  the  land 
he  cultivates,  he  ceases  to  have  a  stake  in  the 
advancement  and  good  order  of  society,  for 
he  has  nothing  to  lose,  nothing  to  defend, 
nothing  to  hope  for.  The  associations  of  an 
independent  freehold  are  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated  to  enoble  and  elevate  the  possessor.  It 
is  the  life  spring  of  a  manly  national  charac¬ 
ter,  and  of  a  generous  patriotism  ;  a  patriotism 
that  rushes  to  the  defence  of  the  country  and 
the  vindication  of  its  honor,  with  the  same 
zeal  and  alacrity  that  it  guards  the  hearth¬ 
stone  and  the  fireside. 

From  speech—  on  the  Tariff,  May  7th, 

i860: 

•  •  •  While  collecting  the  revenue  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  a 
wise  statesmanship  would  give  to  the  indus¬ 
trial  interests  of  tee  country  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  could  be  justly  furnished  them  un¬ 
der  it.  Justice  to  the  tax-payer  requires  that 
the  highest  scale  of  duties  should  be  imposed 
upon  those  articles  regarded  as  luxuries,  and 
the  lowest  upon  the  necessary  and  indispen¬ 
sable,  articles  of  life;  and,  in  doing  this  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  labor  of  the  country  requires  a 
discrimination  in  favor  of  the  products  of  our 
own  country,  and  especially  of  those  in 
which  we  possess  natural  advantages.  It  is 
in  this  way  only  that  we  can  guard  our  in¬ 
dustry  agaiDSt  the  unjust  competition  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  experience,  fostered  ^  for  age3  by 
countervailing  duties  and  legislative  restric¬ 
tion.  •  ’  *  Whatever  productions,  there¬ 

fore,  a  nation  has  natural  advantages  or  facili¬ 
ties  for  producing,  it  is  of  national  interest 
and  concern  that  it  should  supply  its  own 
market,  on  the  principle  that  you  buy  cheap¬ 
est  where  you*  pay  easiest.  Whenever  the 
productions  of  a  nation’s  industry  are  retain¬ 
ed  within  its  own  limits,  the  people  thereof 
are  more  prosperous  than  they  could  be  if 
they  expended  their  means  in  paying  for  the 
transportation  of  their  own  products  abroad 
and  the  transportation  on  foreign  products  in 
exchange,  instead  ol  saviDg  that  expense  by 
producing  at  home. 

Therefore,  it  is  better,  in  my  judgment,  for 
a  country  to  produce  within  itself,  as  far  as 
climate  and  soil  will  permit,  the  commodities 
lor  which  gold  and  silver  are  exchanged,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  them  to  other  countries  in 
payment  for  such  commodities. 


From  address  on  taking  the  chair  as  Speak¬ 
er  of  37th  Congress,  July  4, 1861. 

•  •  •  • 

The  merchant,  the  banker,  and  the  trades¬ 
man,  with  an  alacrity  unparalleled,  proffer 
their  all  at  the  altar  of  their  country;  while 
from  the  counter,  the  workshop,  and  the 
plough,  brave  hearts  and  stout  arms,  leaving 
their  tasks  unfinished,  rush  to  the  tented  field. 
The  air  vibrates  with  martial  strains,  and  the 
earth  shakes  with  the  tread  of  armed  men. 

In  view  of  this  grandest  demonstration  for 


self-preservation  in  the  history  of  nationals 
ties,  desponding  patriotism  may  be  assured 
that  the  foundations  of  our  national  greatness 
still  stand  strong,  and  that  the  sentiment 
which  to-day  beats  responsive  in  every  loyal 
heart  will  for  the  future  be  realized. — 
No  flag  alien  to  the  sources  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river  will  ever  float  perma¬ 
nently  over  it3  mouths  till  its  waters  are 
crimsoned  in  human  gore ;  and  not  one  foot 
of  American  soil  can  ever  be  wrenched  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  until  it  is  baptised  in  fire  and 
blood.  *  *  *  A  government  that  cannot 
command  the  loyalty  of  its  own  citizens  is 
unworthy  the  respect  of  the  world,  and  a 
government  that  will  not  protect  its  loyal 
citizens  deserves  tbe  contempt  ot  the  world. 

•  *  If  the  Republic  is  to  be  dismem¬ 

bered  and  the  sun  of  its  liberties  must  go  out 
in  endless  night,  let  it  set  amid  the  roar  of 
cannon  and  the  din  of  battle,  when  there  is 
no  longer  an  arm  to  strike  or  a  heart  to  bleed 
in  its  cause ;  go  that  coming  generations  may 
not  reproach  the  present  with  being  too  imbe¬ 
cile  to  preserve  the  priceless  legacy  bequeath¬ 
ed  by  our  fathers,  so  as  to  transmit  it  unim¬ 
paired  to  future  times. 


From  aedress  to  the  Pennsylvania  R.- serves 

on  presentation  of  Flags  ordered  by  tbe 

Slate,  after  the  Battle  of  Drainsville,  1861 : 

✓ 

Citizen  Soldiers Tne  hour  draws  nigh 
when  the  drum-beat  will  again  sum¬ 
mon  you  to  the  battle-field,  there  to  de¬ 
cide,  not  a  question  of  family  or  dynastic  rule, 
but  whether  the  will  of  the  majority,  consti¬ 
tutionally  expressed,  shall  be  respected  by 
the  minority — the  vital  principle  ol  free  elec¬ 
tive  government.  Man’s  capacity  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment  is  on  trial,  and  if  it  fails  now  the  last 
great  experiment  of  elective  constitutional 
government  among  men  has  been  tried. 

*  *  *  Called  from  the  peaceful  avocations 

of  life,  you  and  your  copatrio»s  in  arms  stand 
to  day  soldiers  of  humanity,  figthing  the  bat- 
ties  ot  mankind.  For  in  all  essential  fea¬ 
tures,  tbi3  contest  is  the  old  struggle  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  republicanism  revived.  Instead 
of  family  or  landed  aristocracy,  it  is  now  the 
iDSlitutiou  of  human  bondage  warring  upon 
tbe  vital  principles  of  free  government,  and 
it  has  chosen  and  will  permit  no  other  arbi¬ 
ter  but  the  sword.  The  only  arguments, 
therefore,  befitting  the  times  are  cannon  and 
battalions.  Tne  orators  of  the  hour  are  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  if  I  mistake  not  the  signs,  they 
will  soon  be  called  upon  to  speak  in  tones 
that  shall  again  teach  the  enemies  of  liberty 
and  ot  the  rights  of  mankind, the  lesions  taught 
by  our  tattler?;  and  the  last  great  battle  for 
constitu'ional  freedom  will  have  been  fought 
and  won.  In  that  tryirg  hour  you  have  al¬ 
ready  proven  by  your  heroic  deeds  that  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  will  receive 
no  dishonor  at  your  hands. 
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From  Closing  address  as  Steaker,  March 
4th,  1868: 

•  •  •  •  Whether  the  night  of  our  ad¬ 
versity  is  to  be  loog  or  short,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ot  the  final  dawn  of  a  glorious  day. — 
For  such  is  the  physical  geography  ot  the 
continent  that  there  can  be,  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Lakes,  but  one  nationality.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  changes  may  be  wrought  in  its  social 
organization  its  territorial  limits  will  continue 
the  same.  The  traditions  ot  the  past,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  future,  have  crystaliz2d  in  the 
American  heart  the  fixed  resolve  of  one  Un¬ 
ion ,  one  Country,  and  one  dentiny.  And  no 
human  power  can  change  that  destiny  any 
more  than  it  can  stay  the  tide  of  the  “lather  of 
waters*  as  it  rolls  lrom  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  ••••••••• 

If  the  people  between  tbe  Gulf  and  the 
Lakes  cannot  live  together  in  peace  as  one 
nation,  they  certainly  cannot  as  two.  This 
war  then,  though  it  cost  countless  lives  and 
untold  treasure,  must,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  prosecuted  till  the  last  armed  rebel  is  sub¬ 
dued,  and  the  flag  of  our  fathers  is  respected 
on  every  foot  of  American  soil. 


From  address  at  the  celebration,  in  1870,  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Constitution¬ 
al  Amendment,  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  by  the  colored  people  of  the 
ytate  : 

. The  second  great  epoch  in 

our  history  is  passed,  and  we  meet  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  commemorate  the  third.  The  ideas 
that  made  tbe  lathers  the  fanatics  of  their  day 
have  been  incorporated  into  organic  law,  and 
are  stamped  in  indelible  characters  upon  the 
pillars  ot  the  Republic.  The  Goddess  of 
Liberty  can  now  rear  her  altars  without  shud¬ 
dering  at  tne  clank  of  the  chain  rivited  by 
her  professed  votariis  Henceforth  tbe  land 
of  Washington  is  the  home  of  the  emigrant 
and  the  Asylums  of  the  exile  of  tve;y  clime 
and  ot  ail  races  of  men.  We  stand  on  the 
hue  that  divides  the  old  from  the  new  ;  the 
dispensation  of  hale, oppression,  and  wrong, 
from  that  of  liberty  and  light.  •  •  Griev¬ 

ously  the  nation  sinned,  grievously  it  has 
atoned.  God  so  ordained,  in  the  retributions 
of  His  providences,  that  for  the  sighs  and 
tears  wrung  from  the  bondman  through  ages 
of  sorrow,  he  exacted  the  sighs  and  tears  ot  a 
nation  mourning  its  unreturuing  brave.  The 
wealtn  coined  in  the  sweat  ol  the  laborer’s 
unrequited  toil  lie  scattered  to  the  winds  in 
the  havoc  and  devastation  of  war.  Will  the 
Republic  learn  from  this  terrible  visitation  of 
anguish  and  woe  that  the  only  sure  founda¬ 
tion  lor  social  peace  aad  national  perpetuity, 
is  in  equal  and  just  laws,  administered  alike 
tor  the  protection  of  all  iis  citizens  !  Nations 
live  by  me  practice  ol  justice,  and  they  die 
by  iojus'ico  an d  wrong. 

Fellow  cihzms:  Called  by  the  organic  law 
ot  tbe  country  to  the  dhchargi  of  new  duties 
and  responsibilities,  rememoer  that  your 
rights  and  the  future  of  the  Republic  are  se¬ 
cure  only  in  the  security  of  the  rights  of  all 
men.  1  trust  you  will  prove  by  the  sobriety 


of  your  lives  and  the  wisdom  with  which  you 
exercise  yenr  new-gained  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  that  it  is  as  safe  to  trust  you  with  the 
ballot  in  peace  aa  it  was  the  bayonet  in  war. 


From  address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Sol¬ 
diers’  Monument,  at  Montrose,  July  4.h, 

1877: 

Veteran  Soldiers:  This  monument  will 
stand  till  time  crumbles  it  to  dust,  a  memento 
of  tbe  heroic  cacrifices  of  you  and  your  com¬ 
patriots  in  arms:  and  also  as  a  visible  incen¬ 
tive,  stimulating  the  liviDg  to  emulate  the 
patriotic  devotion  of  the  dead.  They  sleep 
in  honored  graves;  and  aa  you  go  one  by  one 
to  your  final  resting-place,  the  tears  of  the 
great  and  good  will  moisten  your  ashes,  and 
the  beni3on  of  coming  times  will  rest  upon 
your  urn.  Your  deeds  will  live  long  after 
the  marble  crumbles  and  the  brass  fades.  Iq 
the  gloom  of  future  national  disasters,  if  such 
be  in  store  for  us — 

“When  the  battle’s  dUtact  wall 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale, 

When  the  clarion’s  music  thrill* 

To  the  heart  of  these  lone  hills.” 

Calling  upon  freemen  to  strike 
For  liberty,  country,  and  right, 
your  example  will  nerve  the  arm  and  steel 
the  heart  for  the  conflict.  All  nations  have 
had  their  days  of  disaster,  and  civil  war  has 
strewn  the  pathway  of  Empires  with  mould¬ 
ering  ruins.  The  founders  of  the  Republic, 
though  canonized  as  the  wisest  of  men  that 
ever  laid  the  corner-9lone  of  empire,  yet  in 
the  grand  Temple  of  Liberty  which  they 
reared  they  left  the  canker-worm  of  human 
bondage  to  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  free  institu¬ 
tions,  till  the  crisis-hour  came,  when  one  or 
tbe  other  must  die.  In  that  contl'ct  twenty 
millions  ot  free  men  vowed  Hannibal-like,  at 
the  altar  ot  their  couDty,  that  whatever  else 
might  perish  it  should  not  be  the  institutions 
of  their  fathers.  Tne  night  of  our  first  great 
disaster  is  past,  and  the  foundations  oi  cur 
national  greatness  still  stand  strong.  Turn 
ing  l'r<  m  the  shades  of  a  sorrowful  past,  let 
us  hail  the  sunlit  dawn  of  a  glorious  fu 
ture. 

A  victorious  parly,  in  a  carnival  cf  blood, 
cannot  in  ibis  age  convert  itself  into  a  party 
ot  pepetual  halts.  Hates  and  rancors  must, 
of  course,  some  day  have  an  end.  Standing, 
then,  by  the  green  graves  of  the  fallen  heroes 
of  both  ructions,  and  dreppiDg  a  tear  at  tbe 
disconsolate  tirside  where  affection  mourns 
the  unreturning  brave,  let  us  bury  with  the 
heroic  dead  the  animosities  engendered  in 
the  conflict,  and  while  pointing  to  the  past,  as 
a  beacon  warning  tor  the  future,  let  us  rem¬ 
ember  that  we  are  all  American  citizens, 
glorying  in  the  traditions  of  a  common  an 
cestry,  and  vieiog  wish  each  other  in  deeds 
ot  patriotic  devotion  lbr  the  advancement  ot 
the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  Republic. — 
Henceforth,  bound  together  hs  one  pcopl**, ho¬ 
mogeneous  in  ideas  and  institutions,  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  Lakes  and  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
with  one  Union  and  one  destiuy,  now  and 
forever. 


